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SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1946. 


NATURE AS A JEWELLER: ACTISSA PRINCEPS, ONE OF THE PROTOZOA, RESEMBLING A JEWELLED DECORATION 
WITH A MAGNIFICENT CENTRAL PEARL—A LARGE-SCALE GLASS MODEL. 
Many of Nature’s most beautiful designs can only be seen under the microscope. The York has now put on exhibition glass models, many times life-size, of some of these 


infinite variety of snowflake patterns or the wonders contained in a drop of pond water microscopic forms of animal life. Judging by the illustration on this page and those on 
are not visible to the naked eye. The American Museum of Natural History in New the two following pages, one can say that Nature is indeed a jeweller. 
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A DROP OF WATER AS NATURE'S “JEWEL-CASE”: THE STRANGE 








WONDERS OF MICROSCOPIC LIFE DISPLAYED AT THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM IN NEW YORK: MR. HERMAN 
MUELLER ARRANGING SOME OF HIS GLASS MODELS OF PROTOZOA, CREATED FROM DRAWINGS PREPARED BY BIOLOGISTS, 


(RIGHT.) SHAPED -LIKE 
A FANTASTIC FLOWER: 
THE GLASS MODEL OF A 
HYPROID, OBELIA DUBIA 
NUTTING, FROM PRINCE 
WILLIAM SOUND, ALASKA. 














- 





SETTING FOR A MODERN CAMERA-STUDY: THE DELICATE INTRICACY OF A PROTOZOAN, RESEMBLING A_ PIN-CUSHION: ONE OF THE MINUTE ANIMAIS WHOSE ENLARGED MODEL 
WHICH PRESENTED THE GLASS-BLOWER WITH A DIFFICULT PROBLEM, SHOWS THAT “ HORRORS” EXIST IN A WORLD INVISIBLE TO THE NAKED EYE. 


Beauty and life beyond the range of the naked eye are thriving in the smallest piece | them the fragile beauty of snowflakes, rotifers, crustaceans and numerous flowering 
of mud taken from the bottom of an ordinary pond. In one quarter-inch of pond bed, plants, alge and diatoms. Now, magnified 1,000,000 times, these and other 
scientists have found seventy-three different types ot microscopic animal and plant specimens of minute forms of life may be seen in glass in Darwin Hall at the American 
life. The microscope alone can reveal these radiolarians, whose many spicules give Museum of Natural History in New York. It has taken five years to create these 





NOT AN. EXQUISITE PIECE OF JEWELLERY BUT AN ANIMAL: AN INTRICATE 
MODEL OF A RADIOLARIAN, SHOWING ITS HAIRY FEELERS 


. 








MAGNIFICENT BUT MICROSCOPIC : AN ENLARGED MODEL OF AULONIA HEXAGONIA, FROM THE SURFACE 
OF THE ATLANTIC, WHOSE SILICEOUS SKELETONS PRODUCE A SUBSTANTIAL DEPOSIT ON THE SEA BED. 


glass models, and each is an accurate reproduction. The exhibition was made 
possible through the craftsmanship of Herman Mueller, artist-blower of glass 
objects who has been making models for the Museum for forty years. He works 


from water-colour drawings and sketches, and a single model sometimes requires 
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Aprit 27, 1946—THE 


BEAUTY OF MICROSCOPIC LIVING “GEMS” MODELLED IN GLASS. 


ILLUSTRATED 





DESIGN FOR A QUEEN’S CROWN: ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF THE MODELS 
A PROTOZOAN, DORCODOSPYRIS’ DINOCERAS, FROM THE INDIAN OCEAN 








ONE OF THE EASIEST MODELS TO CONSTRUCT: GLOBIGERINA BULLOIDES, WHOSE 
CHALK SKELETONS IN THEIR MILLIONS FORM THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER. 


one hundred different views. The models are blown from glass tubes an inch in 
diameter or from quarter-inch-thick glass rods, and when finished are coloured with 
oil paints. In addition to their scientific value some are indescribably beautiful, as 
can be seen from those illustrated here and on the preceding page. 
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“ | Pigs it still,’’ wrote the great Stamford Raffles, 

“be the boast of England to write her name 
in characters of light.’’ There, in almost the proudest 
phrase of her history, is enshrined everything in our 
national tradition we most wish: to be remembered, 
everything we most want to preserve. When I was 
a boy Britain had many assets. She was still the 
richest nation in the world, mistress of the greatest 
Empire in the world and—if sea power be the 
criterion, as I think it is—ultimately the strongest. 
To-day she has virtually only one assured asset—her 
prestige. This derives from two sources: her tireless 
valour and constancy in war, proved during the past 
‘six years as never before in her 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


answer as that produced by the Colonial Office blue 
print, but it would certainly have been a far happier 
one and one much more likely to endure. The real 
reason for the folly done, I fancy, lies deeper. It lies 
in the weakness that preys on all bureaucracies unless 
constantly guarded against. It is a very human 
weakness. But its nature was indicated by the great 
Lord Acton when he wrote to his friend, Mandell 
Creighton, that all power tends to corrupt, but abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely. It arises from the 
fatal tendency of even the noblest human beings who 
through any cause acquire excessive power to suppose 
that whatever they think proper for others must 


forces its decision on him. In the past, and in 
some branches of it still to-day, our bureaucracy has 
been freer of this fault than any other in the world. 
This was partly, no doubt, because of the instinctive 
feeling for the validity of liberty implanted by 
centuries of libertarian living in our people’s innér 
consciousness. But it was probably far more due to 
the balance of power in our institutions and to that 
supremacy and independence of the King’s Judges 
which kept officialdom constantly subject to the 
Law. It is the decline of the Common Law and its 
supersession by bureaucratic ordinances that is re- 
sponsible for a growth of high-handed administrative 
practice in this country remi- 
niscent of what has been accepted 





history ; and her moral purpose 
and integrity. As her wartime 
fleets and armies melt away and 
her swords, slowly and_labori- 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION 


F ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


OF APRIL 2sth, 1846. 


OF KING LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


over large parts of the Continent 
for centuries. Prussianism is 
not, as we sometimes suppose, 





ously, are beaten into plough- 
shares or their urban equivalent, 
it is her moral prestige which 
is seen to matter most. There 
are few Britons who would have 
it otherwise. 

That is why the alienation of 
the Malay peoples—-the peoples, 
perhaps, of all in the East among 
whom our name has till now 
stood highest—by the recent 
policy of the Colonial Office seems 
such a setback at the present 
time. It has been reported from 
Kuala Lumpur that the instal- 
lation of the Governor of the 
Malayan Union on April 1—a 
day strangely chosen for the 
inauguration of the new régime— 
was marked by the ostentatious 
absence of the Malay Sultans, a 
race of men hitherto famed for 





a purely racial trait ; it is the 
result of Prussian institutions. 
It is a great mistake to suppose 
that because we are British we 
are free from the common frailties 
of human nature. If we base 
our administration on Prussian 
principles we shall become, in 
the fullness of time and after, it 
may be, several generations, 
Prussians or near-Prussians. We 
shall have autocratic adminis- 
trators and subservient and 
apathetic citizens. 

The story of the means em- 
ployed to enforce the new 
Malayan Union makes painful 
reading for anyone who values 
the English tradition of respec- 
ting the freedom of choice of 
others. While the country was 
under enemy occupation and 





their courtesy and for their 








LECOMTE SHOOTING AT KING LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


its peoples and rulers could 
not be consulted, certain benevo- 








loyalty to the British connection. 
Their absence can scarcely be 
attributed merely to outraged feudal 
or reactionary feelings, since it was 
more or less forced on them by the 
indignant repudiation by their own 
peoples of the signatures which, under 
pressure, they had given to the new 
treaties presented to them. Nor can the 
Malayan ~peoples themselves be accused 
of political intransigeance ; before the 
Japanese invasion there was probably 
nowhere in the British Empire where 
there was less political unrest or more 
readiness to support British policies. 
One of those priceless fourteen capital 
ships upon which for so many terrible 
months our fortunes and those of the 
whole of the civilised world turned 


16 


Site 


lent gentlemen in Whitehall, 
acting from the highest motives, pre- 
pared their plans for changing the 
government and political institutions of 
Malaya. That these plans were good 
plans—they may or may not have 
been—is utterly beside the point. The 
shocking thing is that they were not 
plans which had received the consider- 
ation and consent of the Malay rulers 
or peoples whose internal rights we 
were under treaty obligations to observe 
and protect. The moment the country 
was liberated from the horror to which 
our own failure as Protecting Power 
had exposed it, we proceeded to use 
the presence of our liberating forces 
as a means for forcing, with what seems 
the most indecent speed, our benevo- 





was built and equipped by the volun- 
tary contributions of the Malay princes 





lent plans on the Malay peoples. What 


and peoples. These gentle, courteous te, a Sev poy oo happened is best told in the words 

and peace-loving folk wished for nothing ine and Marne. ... The approach of the Royal ceviage was heard. The King was seated of one of the Sultans: 

so much as to live in close accord on the first bench, having the Count de Montalivet at his The Queen was seated beside the 

§ : : Princess of mo, on the second The passed close to the wall of the smal? park e : P 

with Britain and valued nothing so a sae fas The susan was. at hie po oe cat wes oe et shoxt vuet Comere . I — presented with a pang adhe 

: : : charge .. . cu o! € banc ve head jajesty wadding wi time limit, and 

much as their connection with her—save of the un on tho Guctn's Ines... Canal te Geetmn, tamed Dt taeoed on ts Gee pr ges a & + a lbs arg 

only one thing. That was to shape their crossed the and pursued the assassin. te turned and GT to defend binge using to sige Agnement, 
ne sar luti in thei He was of prodigious s h, and Millet, notwithstanding his incurred much which I call the Instrument of Surrender, 

own destinies and evolution in their assassin surrendered and con his crime, expressing regret that he not accomplished his object a successor, who would sign it, would be 





own way and in accordance with \, 





# appointed Sultan. Members of the State 





their own traditional forms. It was 

just this, unfortunately, that the Colonial Office had, 
out of the highest motives, made up its mind to 
deny them. Hine illa lachrima. 

Why British bureaucrats in Whitehall should have 
wished to reshape the future government of the 
Malayan States without prior consultation with the 
Malay rulers and peoples is a question whose answer 
is only partially to be found in the Malayan problem 
itself. The vast influx into the country during the 
past thirty years of Chinese and other races to serve 
British commercial interests, the unprotected state of 
Malaya in 1941, the administrative need for a closer 
unity among the Malay States are all impressive 


enough pretexts, but they scarcely provide the real. 


answer. For an ultimate answer could sooner or later 
have been found to all such questions by the Malays 
themselves in consultation with their British friends 
and advisers. It might not have been as speedy an 


necessarily be good for others, and that that good 
justifies them in forcing their will on others regardless 
of the latter’s preferences or rights. It is a weakness 
that to-day affects a part of our bureaucracy to a degree 
greater than ever béfore in its history—more danger- 
ously even than it affected our Stuart kings. It 
manifests itself not only in our relations with hitherto 
friendly Orientals but in our own domestic sphere. 
Whether it is the legal and human rights of a Malay 
people that are overridden or the legal right of a 
poor Cornish fisherman to his own home, the cause 
of that unhealthy absolutism is the same. Some- 
body—or, sather, some group of somebodies, remote 
but posseaging through its virtual control of Parlia- 
ment's legislative supremacy absolute power, believes 
it knows what is good for the man on the spot better 
than the man on the spot himself and, regardless of 
the strong libertarian instincts of our human nature, 


Council had also to sign an undertaking 
to advise me to sign it. I was also told that the matter 
was personal and confidential and was not allowed to tell 
my people what had taken place. .. . 

“ After exposing us for nearly four years to untold 
cruelties and sufferings, to starvation, disease and violence, 
is this then the way to redeem broken pledges? Is it 
dignified on the part of the British Government to have 


recourse to threat and intimidation in order that its action: 


may have a legal appearance? This is indeed making a 
mockery of the United Nations Charter. . . 

“IT am unable to understand the wide divergence be- 
tween the Statement made by Viscount Addison in the 
House of Lords ‘that nothing could be further from 
the truth than the suggestion that the British were telling 
the Malayan Sultans that they had to lump it or take it, 
etc.’, and the action taken here. I hope there is still time 
to save the fair name of Great Britain from being soiled 
and the Malays from being submerged.” 


This scarcely seems the way to write England's 
name in characters of light. 
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DISGUISED FLOATS (FOREGROUND) AND TORPEDO NETS STILL IN POSITION WHERE 
THE GERMANS PLACED THEM BEHIND THE REPAIRED STRUCTURE OF THE MOHNE DAM. \ 



















A CYCLIST CROSSING THE REPAIRED MOHNE DAM ALONG THE ROUGH ROAD WHICH 
TOPS IT, BESIDE THE SPRING NETS ERECTED BY THE GERMANS TO CATCH BOMBS. 











REMNANTS OF A GERMAN LORRY STILL LYING WHERE THE TORRENT RELEASED BY THE 
BREACHING OF THE MOHNE DAM INUNDATED THE RUHR COUNTRYSIDE IN 1943. 























standstill. 


WATER GUSHING THROUGH THE VENTS OF THE REPAIRED MOHNE DAM. 


NOTE THE NETS 
\ ERECTED BY THE GERMANS TO CATCH BOMBS AND PREVENT SABOTAGE FROM THE GROUND. 





1S NOW USED AS THE 
OF OCCUPATION, 


DAM, WHOSE LAKE 


BY BRITISH TROOPS 


‘ A PEACEFUL SCENE AT THE MOHNE 
bie HEADQUARTERS OF A YACHT CLUB FORMED 
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Three years ago next month the R.A.F. struck what was then described as its greatest 
blow at Germany, when Wing-Commander Guy Gibson, V.C., led a special task force of 
Lancaster bombers to breach the Méhne and Eder Dams in the early morning hours of 
May 27, 1943, thus loosing a torrent of water which swept down the Ruhr Valley, 
inundating everything in its path and bringing German war industry in that area to a 
The result was a catastrophe to the Ruhr—but the grim efficiency of the 


German machine is reflected in the fact that, despite the magnitude of the disaster, the 
rebuilding of the Méhne Dam was begun three days after Wing-Commander Gibson's 
attack, and that the dam was in working order again by April 1945. A sketch of the 
repaired structure made at about that time by W. Sellars, an artist with the British Army 
of Liberation, was reproduced in “ The Illustrated London News" last week. On this 
page we publish photographs recently taken on the scene of the disaster. 
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MIRROR: SECOND SERIES”: By CHARLES MORGAN.* 


ee IMAGES FROM MENANDER’S MIRROR. 


eee ee 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B. The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


BOUT eighteen months ago I reviewed in this 
place the first series of Mr. Charles Morgan’s 
“ Reflections in a Mirror.”’ They were reprints of 
essays he had written in The Times. Literary Supplement 
under the title of “‘ Menander’s Mirror.’” Why he 
used the term ‘‘ Menander ”’ has, I think, never been 
explained. The original Menander was a Greek 
“comic” playwright who had a great reputation in 
antiquity, and of whom, until recently, nothing but 
fragments was known. Then some- 
body dug up in Egypt a large part \ 
of a play by him: it was dis- \ 
covered to be not at all comic and Sw» 
rather dull. Mr. Morgan is not at all 
comic ; but he certainly is not dull. 
I notice that a reviewer of his 
former book says that “‘ it revived 
the English essay in its most classical 
form.’’ That seems to me nonsense ; 
a slight affinity with Hazlitt he may 
have, but little with the typical body 
of English essayists, with their 
learning lightly worn, from Cowley 
to Lamb, from Lamb to Chesterton 
and Belloc. His affinity is rather 
with the French critics; he shares 
their care and gravity ; and I think 
he would feel much more at home 
in the company of Saint-Beuve than 
in that of Charles Lamb, who might, 
if he met him, wish “to feel his 
bumps ’’—a wish he expressed at 
a party when, slightly drunk, he 
encountered a wholly serious person. 
That is the only reservation I 
make about Mr. Morgan. George 
Gissing, who led a sad life and was, 
although a very talented and assidu- 
ous, by no means a jocular, writer, 
once said: ‘‘ We needs must laugh 
in the presence of suffering ; else how 
should we live our lives?’’ That 





- CANADA’S WELCOME TO HER NEW 


with me. If I had answered ‘ To Valparaiso,’ he would 
have taken the same boat-train, but Hanover Street 
was nearer; the tailor’s fitting did not impede or 
exhaust the flow of his mind, and’ afterwards he 
drove home with me, drank tea which he allowed 
to grow cold, ate dinner which he seemed not to 
notice, for he was hungry and thirsty only for ideas. 
He would leap from his chair, pace the room while 
he talked, stand in mid-floor with clenched fists thrown 
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ttt 


the least pre- 

tence of taking 

them easily, of 
being a man ‘of 
the world who 
could shrug in- 
different shoulders 
at them, but 
spoke of them 





VISCOUNT ALEXANDER IN OTTAWA. 


GOVERNOR -GENERAL: 


‘) MR. CHARLES MORGAN, THE AUTHOR OF 
THE BOOK OF ESSAYS REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 
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= - the talkative in a perpetual dribble, 


‘ i oe 
a SA 6 Palatka 


Well known as critic, novelist and dramatist, 
Mr. Morgan entered the Royal Navy as a 
Cadet, served in it throughout the 1914-18 war, 
went to Oxford, where was’ President of 
0.U.D.S.,.and joined “ The Times” Editorial 
staff in 1921, being Principal Dramatic Critic, 
1926-39. During the last war he has been at 
the Admiralty. His principal works include 
“The Fountain,” “Sparkenbroke,” and the 
play “ The Flashing Stream.” His first series of 
“* Reflections in a Mirror ” was published in 1944. 
with the torrential passion of one 
who was, and knew that he was, 
both their master and their slave ; 
their master, and yet not fully so, for 
he was not his own; their slave 
who suffered. Suddenly he would 
remember his listeners, shake 
his head violently like a dog 
emerged from a stream, hunch his 
shoulders and say, with the smile 
of a boy caught in recurrent wrong- 
doing: ‘I am talking too much,’ 
and fight his way back into silence. 
The restraint was agony. While 
others spoke, he looked from face 
to face, his lips trembling with 
muttered speech, until at last his 
ideas burst from him again; and 
yet he gave no impression of being 
what is ordinarily called a talkative 
man, for words, which come from 








gift of laughter Mr. Morgan, at least 
in his writings, does not (unlike most 
of the English essayists) possess; | 


aoe, 2 


: VISCOUNT ALEXANDER INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR MOUNTED BY THE ROYAL CANADIAN 
AIR FORCE ON PARLIAMENT HILL, OTTAWA, ON APRILI2, ON THE OCCASION OF HIS INSTALLATION 


AS CANADA’S SEVENTEENTH GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


\ came from him under pressure.”’ 
\ That, I think, is good por- 
, traiture. It is also good evidence. 





but he has so many other gifts 
that one does not really miss it ; as 
long as he talks he holds us. 

This volume contains more 
selections from the T.L.S. essays: 
there are added to those, two lectures, 
one on “ Creative Imagination,” 
given at the Sorbonne, and one on 
‘France is an Idea Necessary to 
Civilisation,’’ given at the Royal 
Institution. The themes are varied. 
Sometimes, as in ‘The Horst 
Wessel Song,’’ Mr. Morgan is dealing 
with political and moral issues as 
the late Arthur Clutton-Brock dealt 
with them, in the same periodical, 
during the last war. Sometimes 
he writes of contemporary poets, 
with no, or little, reference to any- 
thing beyond their art. I say “or 
little.’ The reservation is necessary. 
For I don’t believe that Mr. 
Morgan could have met even Herrick, 
who wrote of Julia and the daffodils 
and gathered roses when he might, 
without catechising him as to his 
relation to the Cosmos. 

This tendency shows clearly in 
his essay on the late Robert Nichols. 
He makes him (although, after the 





But one man’s evidence about a 
genius is never adequate: even 
Dr. Johnson shows aspects in the 
minor pictures of him which check 
and correct and amplify the por- 
trait in Boswell. A man like Nichols, 
extraordinarily sensitive and aware, 
shows different sides to different 
people. I knew him well for nearly 
thirty years and should have said, 
not only that he was “a talkative 
man,”’ but that he was the most 
voluble man I ever knew. To me 
he was: probably because he had 
a completely sympathetic listener, 
who was willing to hear a Niagara 
of talk in which sense and non- 
sense, grandiose imaginings and 
preposterous theories, beautiful 
images, sharp witticisms, flat jokes, 
penetrating and wild criticisms all 
poured out helter-skelter. 

Mr. Morgan refers to Nichols’s 
last big work, ‘“ Don Juan,”’ which 
he says ‘‘at least had advanced 
voluminously ’’ and he conjectures, 
“Perhaps, at last, the struggle 
availeth, and the great single work, 
so long dreamed of and fought for, 
has been achieved.” I think not, 








four-years war, he was always a sick 
man) a less jolly person than he was. { 
But he depicts him, drawing every 
stroke carefully, as Gautier drew 
Baudelaire : ‘‘ Certainly his friends 
are not likely to forget him. One 
day, when I was crossing Regent | 
Street, not having seen him for | 
more than a year, my arm was 
taken by his, and his voice began to 
pour out the thought on dramatic poetry of which 
his mind had been full when he sighted me. In 
Burlington Street he interrupted himself to ask where 
I was going. ‘To my tailor’s.. He would come 








* “ Reflections in a Mirror.” Second Series. By Charles Morgan. 
(Macmillan ; 8s, 6d.) 


Alexander of Tunis 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL, WITH LADY ALEXANDER, BEING GREETED BY MR. MACKENZIE 
KING, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA, AT THE PEACE TOWER OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Within an hour of his arrival in Ottawa by special train from Halifax on April 12, Field-Marshal Viscount 
Canada’s seventeenth Governor-General. After bei 
Union Station by Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, and leading Government officials, 


was sworn in as 


was driven with Lady Alexander to the eae of Parliament in the open car which the Ki: 
ring their tour of asada, receiving a great ovation from crowds lining Pe fi 
presence o “oe 


Senate Chamber in the 
of the Supreme Court of Conads in full robes. 





up to shoulder-level, thrust his hair back and back 
from his forehead, hold us spell-bound.  Triviality 
was impossible to him. If he spoke of outwardly 
trivial things—a dance, an escapade, a fashionable 
woman—he would say something never said before 
on land or sea, would strike them with lightning ; 
and if he spoke of poetry and the drama, he made not 


alas; I had it in my possession for 


\ : 
} atime; there were superb passages, 
} but they were passages only ; and 
welcomed at | by passages this sick, bewildered 
Alexander } : rele : Hy 
King and Que Queer \ — pga oe will 
\ have to nown by posterity. 
“Eanadian Cabinet \ At least they will survive the works 
} of his fashionable successors. 





I find that I have concentrated 
on but one of Mr. Morgan’s varied and scrutinous 
papers. It is only because the chord of an old friend- 
ship was struck. A few days before he suddenly died 
I met “ Bob” Nichols at a bus-stop in Piccadilly. I 
said, ‘‘ Look, let ’s come and talk for half an hour.”’ 
He said, “ Sorry, old boy, I'm in a most frightful 
hurry ; see you next week.”” There wasn’t a next week. 
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LORD ALEXANDER’S INSTALLATION AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 


MR. MACKENZIE KING, PRIME MINISTER, ADDRESSING A WELCOME TO 
SENATE CHAMBER OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AT OTTAWA DURING THE INSTALLATION CEREMONY ON APRIL 


. The installation of Field Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis as the seventeenth Governor- 
General of Canada took place on April 12 at Ottawa, when the distinguished soldier took the 
oath of office at a picturesque ceremony in the Senate Chamber of the Houses of Parliament. 
Lord Alexarider, accompanied by Lady Alexander, had arrived in Ottawa by special train 
from Halifax—scenes and a description of their welcome there appear on the facing page— 
and proceeded direct to Parliament Buildings, passing through the Hall of Fame to the 
Senate Chamber for the installation. The chamber was crowded by a distinguished 
audience, and in front of the Governor-General's dais, which was flanked by representatives 
of the defence services, the Canadian Cabinet was seated around the council table. All 
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THE SCENE IN THE 
12. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL : 


the Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada were in attendance in full robes. In his 
address of welcome to the new Governor-General, Mr. Mackenzie King referred to Lord 
Alexander as one of the greatest military leaders in world history, and added that they 
welcomed him to Canada with especial warmth because of his close association with Canada's 
armed forces as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in Italy. Lord Alexander, in a 
felicitous reply, described it as a privilege to have had under his command those Canadian 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen who took such a distinguished part in the Mediterranean 
victories. Although he had now said “ farewell to arms,"’ this did not, he remarked, mean 
rest and relaxation, as there was a lot of splendid constructive work to be done. 
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“THE GRACE OF HUMILITY”: HIS MAJESTY DISPENSING ALMS IN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE | GRINE 
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THE SCENE IN THE ABBEY, WITH THE KING GIVING THE MAUNDY;RIGH 


On Maundy Thursday, April 18, the King took part in the ancient ceremony of women who were chosen for the honour. Our Special Artist, Captain de Grineau, j the Sec 
the Royal Maundy, a Royal ceremony of Lenten humility celebrated in one forn was privileged to be present at the service, which took place in the choir of the |!rom ¢ 
or another by kings and nobles, popes and princes of the Church throughout the Abbey, and has depicted a moment during the second presentation of the purses Purses, 
Middle Ages. On this occasion his Majesty did not delegate the task, as is some- Earlier in the service, after the reading ofthe First Lesson, the first distribution £1 10s., 
times done, to his Lord High Almoner, but himself, accompanied by her Majesty that of the Green Purses, containing each £1 15s. allowance in lieu of clothing for | 5 the 
the Queen. went to Westminster Abbey to present the alms to the poor men and each woman, and the White. with £2 5s. for each man--had been made. After jand Fo 
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1S |IN THE ROYAL MAUNDY CEREMONY AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


DE | GRINEAU, WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE CEREMONY. 
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DY RIGHT) ALMONERS AND A YEOMAN OF THE GUARD CARRYING THE PURSES. 


|the Second Lesson, the King with his Almoners and attendants again came down Sanctuary, the King. having given purses to the poor women on the South Side 
from the Sanctuary for the second distribution, that of ‘the Red and White of the Choir, has crossed over and has begun to distribute to the men. On the 
Purses, containing respectively ‘each £1, representing part of the Maundy; and King’s right is the Secretary of the Royal Almonry (Mr. L. E. Tanner): on his left. 
£1 10s., an allowance in lieu of Provisions: and (the White Purse) as many pence the Lord High Almoner. the Bishop of Lichfield and the Sub-Almoner the Rev. W 
as the King is years of age, and given in Silver Pennies, Twopences, Threepences H. Elliott. Further right can be seen a Yeoman of the Guard carrying the 
jand Fourpences, being the balance of the Maundy.’ The Queen remained in the purses. with the Assistant Secretary of the Almonry taking purses from the dish 
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ASSAYER EXAMINING A SAMPLE OF ORE BROUGHT IN BY A GOLD PROSPECTOR. 
THE ASSAY WILL DETERMINE IF A PROFITABLE SEAM HAS BEEN STRUCK. 
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THE ORE HAS BEEN CRUSHED AND IS BEING SIEVED BEFORE DIVISION INTO 
\ TWO PILES—ONE HELD FOR RECORD PURPOSES, THE OTHER USED FOR THE ASSAY. 
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THE LEAD-GOLD-SILVER “ BuTTON ” RESULTING FROM FUSION HAS BEEN PLACED 
IN ABSORBENT CUPELS, SEEN IN THE FURNACE WHICH BRINGS THEM TO RED HEAT. 


HE assay figure of 68°6 ounces a ton, quoted in cables from South Africa reporting the 
recent unprecedented gold strike in the Orange Free State, was so incredible that the 
experts at first assumed the decimal point to have been wrongly placed. The fixing of this 
figure belongs to the art of assaying—an art so old that its origins are unknown. The early 
alchemists were well acquainted with such processes as precipitation and cupellation, which are 
still in everyday use; and the old smelting (or ‘ Fire "'y assay is still the only method available 
for the determination of gold and silver in ores. Our photographs, taken in an assay office 
ee — cuneate meneennecnn to which gold prospectors bring their samples of ore in order to find out if the seam they have 

THE SMELTED CONT OF THE CRUCIBL BEING POURED INTO MOULDS, T struck is a rich or poor one, illustrate the most important stages of the “ Fire "’ system of 
LEAD, IN FUSION, HAS ALLOYED WITH AND COLLECTED THE GOLD AND SILVER. , assaying the ore. The first operation, ‘ Fusion,” consists of mixing the crushed and powdered 
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INFORMS PROSPECTORS IF THEY HAVE “STRUCK IT RICH.” 
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THE POWDERED ORE, MIXED WITH LEAD AND “ FLUXES,” HAS BEEN PLACED 
POTS (CRUCIBLES), WHICH ARE BEING SLID INTO A FURNACE. 





THREE EARLY STAGES IN ASSAYING: THE ORE (BoTTom) AS BROUGHT IN BY THE ““ 
PROSPECTOR ; (CENTRE) AFTER THE SECOND GRINDING; AND (TOP) REDUCED TO POWDER. f 
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A CUPEL (ACTUAL SIZE), SHOWING THE BEAD OF GOLD-AND-SILVER BULLION WHICH REMAINS 
AFTER THE CUPEL HAS ABSORBED THE MELTED LEAD AND IMPURITIES. 


ore with lead oxide, together with a reducing agent such as charcoal and a suitable quantity of 
reagent “ fluxes," this mixture being then fused in clay pots (or crucibles) placed in a furnace 
whose heat causes the lead to alloy with and collect the gold and silver. When cold, the resulting 
* button " of lead contains the precious metals. The second operation, ‘ Cupeliation,”’ consists 
of placing the lead ** button "’ in a-cupel (a shallow cup made of bone-ash or some other absorbent 
material), heating the cupel to a red-hot state, when the lead “ button "' melts and oxidises, the 
cupel absorbing all oxidisation and impurities dnd leaving a small bead of gold-and-silver 
bullion. The final operation, ‘ Parting,’’ consists of attacking the bead of bullion with nitric 
acid, which parts the silver from the gold. By weighing the minute residue of goid leaf, a simple 
calculation gives the average gold content per ton of the prospector’s sample of ore. ) AcID 


WEIGHING GOLD, RECOVERED FROM THE Bt ON BEAD BY 
TREATMENT, ON SCALES CAPABLE OF REGISTERING 1-250,000TH OF AN OUNCE 
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I HAVE hesitated 
whether or not 
to include the 
Seventy-ninth 
Armoured Division 
in this series of 
articles, not from any 
doubt as to its merits, 
but owing to the 
difficulty I expected 
to encounter in giving 
an adequate account 
of its activities in 
brief space. It was 
engaged in every action 
of importance, and many 
small ones, in the cam- MAJOR-GENERAL SIR PERCY 
paign in North-West HOBART. 
Europe, but it mever One of the best-known figures of the 
fought as a division, and Royal Armoured Corps. Formed the 
was not intended to, It Seventy-ninth Armoured Division 
ras the repository of all in 1942 and commanded it throughout 
Was the Tepossris : its active service. Served in World 
the special armoured War I. (D.S.O., 1916; M.C.). Trans- 
cquipment and the = to —~ a (one a bc 
: ne se and was Inspector ya 
troops trained in their Corps, 1933-36. From 1937 to 1938 
employment in the te bag 2 seg of Military Png 
Twenty - first Army ar ce. He went to Egypt in 
Group. and it lent them 1938 and raised and commanded the 
sFOUP, ARE FEF Seventh Armoured Division, later to 
to the normal formations become famous as the “ Desert 
as required. Theideaof Rats.” In 1940 Major-General Sir 
sty a 7 a division as the Percy Hobart was placed on retired 
CECSURE & Civ ee pay and became one of the original 
holder of these various members of the Home Guard, being 
weapons was sound, first promoted lance-corporal. In 1941 
tr the point of view he was re-employed and raised and 
From the pou commanded the Eleventh Armoured 
of training at home, and Division. 










CARRYING ‘A SPECIAL MORTAR, MOUNTED IN THE TURRET, 

WHICH CAN HURL A GREAT WEIGHT OF EXPLOSIVE AGAINST 

CONCRETE STRONGPOINTS: THE “ PETARD’’ ARMOURED 
VEHICLE, R.E. 


afterwards from those of allocation, maintenance and repair, 
team spirit, general welfare of the troops—since little units 
without a “‘ mother” notoriously fare badly—study and 
research. The division itself was always at the direct disposal 
of Field-Marshal Montgomery, and he took a close interest 
in the allocation of its units. It fully justified its existence. 

It was formed originally in 1942 as a normal armoured 
division under command of Major-General Sir Percy Hobart, 
one of the best-known figures of the Royal Armoured 
Corps, who commanded it throughout. In April 1943 he 
was ordered to develop it into a special formation on the 
lines described. When its composition was finally settled 
it was composed of two armoured brigades, mainly equipped 
with amphibious tanks and “Crabs” (a Sherman tank 
carrying a flail with which to explode mines), and an assault 
brigade, R.E., equipped with Churchills for special purposes, 
such as carrying and dropping a fascine to fill a ditch, 
carrying a small box-girder bridge, mounting a_ petard 
which fired a concrete-destroying missile, operating a bobbin 
which would lay a sort of carpet on heavy ground, and 
others. The Division also employed armoured bulldozers, 
which were much in réquest, especially in built-up areas, 
and ploughs. Several othe™ devices were added to the 
box of tricks later on. A unit equipped with “ Crocodiles "” 
(Churchill flame-throwers) came under command after 
1)-Day. The invaluable “ Buffaloes " (tracked amphibians) 





LOADING “ BUFFALOES "TRACKED AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLES— 
WITH BREN CARRIERS PRIOR TO AN ASSAULT CROSSING 
OF THE RIVER IJESSEL. 


and “* Terrapins " made their appearance later still. Another 
important feature was the ‘* Kangaroo,” an armoured carrier, 

Such were, broadly speaking, the functions of the 
Seventy-ninth Armoured Division. To describe its actions 
here is impossible. That would involve a description of the 
whole campaign, and in considerable detail. All that can 
be attempted is a glance at some of the principal episodes 
in which its units played a part. The most vital of these, 
from the Division’s point of view, would appear to have 
been the original landing in Normandy, the clearance of 
the West Scheldt estuary to bring the port of Antwerp 


into use, and the passage of the "Rhine, Important also, . 


if slightly less so, was its role in the capture of the German- 
held Channel ports. For the landing units were detached 
in a series of teams of “ Crabs" and AVREs (armoured 
vehicle, R.E.) to the Third and Fiftieth British Divisions 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


A RECORD OF THE SEVENTY:-NINTH 


ARMOURED DIVISION. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 





THE ‘ CROCODILE ’’—A* CHURCHILL TANK FITTED WITH A 
FLAME-THROWER HAVING A RANGE OF 150 YARDS. 


and the Third Canadian. The policy was the novel one 
of landing with the first waves of the assault a weight of 
armour great enough to overwhelm the defences speedily. 
Rut apart from that, the varied devices in the hands of 
divisional units were to be used in tackling the equally 
varied fortifications. The first of these, such as ‘“‘ Element C ” 
(a steel structure in the form of a wall), curved steel rails 
and mines, were the beach defences, which were intended 
by the enemy to deal with a landing at high tide. To 
counter this plan, elements of the Division landed at low 
tide and knocked out the obstacles by gun-fire or that of 
petards, after which they were crushed by the AVREs 
or towed away. Then, ashore, minefields were * flailed,”’ 
sea walls were bridged, concrete walls smashed by petards, 
anti-tank ditches filled with fascines or bridged; emplace- 
ments in some cases blown up by charges placed by hand. 
The “‘ Crabs ’’ proved particularly useful in this opera- 
tion. The fact that they were equipped with flails did not 
prevent them from being used as gun-tanks, and, valuable 
as the flails were, the guns were almost equally so,.because 
it was a hard day and the amphibious tanks had in many 
cases great difficulty in getting ashore. One particularly 
gallant and effective action was the capture intact of the 
lock gates at the mouth of the Caen Canal at Ouistreham. 
There can be little doubt that the use of armour in advance 
of the infantry and the very quick landing of armour in 





THE ‘“‘ CRAB ”’—A SHERMAN TANK FITTED WITH A SPECIAL 

ANTI-MINE DEVICE WITH CHAINS THAT WHIRL LIKE A 

FLAIL AS THE TANK ADVANCES, EXPLODING ANY MINES 
IN ITS PATH. 


great force, vastly simplified the difficult problem with 
which the invaders were faced. 

Most of the assault squadrons passed into reserve on 
the evening of D-Day, and there was a great deal of recovery 
and repair to be done. Troops of the Division took part 
in a number of actions during the weeks that followed. 
They carried out one minor task of which nobody had ever 
thought, despite the meticulous care of the planning, that 
of breaching some of the high banks of the Bocage. They 
had a hand in the thrust towards Falaise made by the 
II. Canadian Corps on the night of August 6. A power- 
ful detachment joined the Forty-ninth and Fifty-first 
Divisions in the operations against Havre, which was 
heavily fortified and defended by 12,000 German troops. 
Here they opened gaps in the minefields, used flame- 
throwers to good effect, and in many ways kept down the 
casualty list of the infantry. At Boulogne, where the 
Division again co-operated with the Canadians, its part 
was even more important. The plan in this case was for 
the infantry to breach the outer field defences and for the 
exploitation into the town, a matter of three miles, to be 
carried out by three columns entirely drawn from the 
Seventy-ninth Armoured Division. It worked well. At 
Brest the Americans, who did not possess armoured flame- 
throwers, asked for a squadron of ** Crocodiles,” which were 
sent back 400 miles on transporters. They did particularly 
good work in the capture of Fort Montbarey, west of the 
town. This was the first occasion on which troops were 
lent to the American Army, but not the last. The capture 
of Calais and Cap Gris Nez, with its long-range guns, was 
the last operation in this series. 

I have already written something of the doings of the 
Seventy-ninth Armoured Division in the operations for 
opening the port of Antwerp in connection with the records 
of the Fifty-second Division and of the Commandoss The 
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first job was the passage of the inlet known as the Savoyaards 
Plaat, which cuts in two the strip of Dutch territory south 
of the West Scheldt estuary. The Canadians were in 
possession of the eastern half and had a bridgehead over 
the Leopold Canal in the western, but they were held up 
in the bridgehead by stubborn resistance. It was therefore 
decided to take the Germans in flank by ferrying infantry 
across the Savoyaards Plaat from Terneuzen. It was 
a dangerous venture, since the fleet of 100 ‘‘ Buffaloes ” 
and 40 “ Terrapins” could have been virtually destroyed 
by the German guns over the water in South Beveland. 
The crossing was made in darkness on the morning of 
October 8. During daylight a smoke-scfeen was used. 
This was a complete success. It turned the German 
defences on the canal, led to the capture of the valuable 
little port of Breskens, and was the herald of the reduction 
of the whole German pocket south of the estuary. Next 
came the crossing of the estuary to South Beveland, again 
an outflanking movement, to avoid loss in frontal attacks 
upon the peninsula from the mainland. This time the 
divisional detachments worked with the 156th Brigade of 
the Fifty-second Division, and eighteen amphibious tanks 
were employed. Again, apart from minor mishaps—some 
‘“* Buffaloes ’’ getting temporarily lost in the fog, and the 
tanks being unable to land at the selected spot, which 
pointed to the need for better reconnaissance—all went well. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the use of these equipments 
constituted a completely new technique, which revealed 
water-enclosed defences as in many respects more instead 
of less vulnerable than defences on dry land. 

Finally came the capture of Walcheren, where the 
conditions were of a special nature because nine-tenths of 
the island was inundated. It was also heavily defended 
with artillery and machine-gun casemates, “‘ dragon’s teeth ” 
in gaps in the dunes, obstacles on the beaches, minefields, 





THE ‘‘ TERRAPIN ”’—A WHEELED AMPHIBIOUS VEHICLE— 
LEAVING THE WATER AFTER CROSSING A RIVER. 


groups of rocket-projectors and flame-throwers. It was 
attacked from the south and from the west, at Flushing 
by No. 4 Commando and the 155th Brigade of the ,Fifty- 
second Division, at Westkapelle by No. 4 Commando 
Brigade, less No. 4 Commando. But this was an operation 
on a grander scale than those for the reduction of, the 
‘** Breskens pocket ” and of South Beveland especially the 
landing at Westkapelle, which had to be made from the 
open sea, and the Navy, with its assault and landing-craft, 
and warships and rocket craft, providing covering fire, 
played a great part in it. The Division’s assault teams 
directed against Westkapelle landed on either side of the 
breach in the dyke which had been made by bombing, in 
order to give fire support to the Commandos attacking the 
town. The casualties.to tanks and “‘ Buffaloes ” were high, 
and the beach became crowded with vehicles out of action, 
many of them afire, but the job was done. Flushing proved 
slightly easier, and Middelburg, in the centre of the island, 
was quickly taken by a surprise attack across the floods 
in ** Buffaloes.” 

I mus¢ pass over other operations in Holland and the 
preliminaries to the passage of the Rhine, though they have 
their own interest. In the assault crossing of the Rhine 
there was no immediate use for “ Crabs,” ‘* Crocodiles ” or 
AVREs, because there was no concrete to be’ faced. 
‘“* Buffaloes”” were to carry the assaulting infantry ; 
““ Kangaroos ” were to be used as soon as they could be 





THE “ KANGAROO"’—A MHBEAVILY-ARMOURED INFANTRY 
CARRIER. 


ferried across on rafts ; and a number of amphibious tanks 
were also to be used in the first wave. This was a 
far greater and more spectacular operation than that 
for the opening of Antwerp, but it proved, on the whole, 
considerably easier. It would, however, be a mistake to 
underrate it; it would have been by no means easy, if 
indeed possible, and would certainly have been costly, 
but for the satisfactory nature of the special means employed. 
The four regiments with “ Buffaloes,”’ using 425 of these 
vehicles, made 3842 individual crossings, lost nine 
* Buffaloes" outright, had about fifty-five damaged, and 
suffered thirty-eight casualties to officers and other ranks. 
I should have’ liked to say something of the final stages 
and of the work of the services, but space does not permit. 
Inadequate as this clipped account must be, it may give 
an indication of the vital part played by the Seventy-ninth 
Armoured Division in the liberation of Europe. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
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LT.-GEN. H. C. H. ROBERTSON. 
Lieut.-General H. C. H. Robertson has 
been appointed C.-in-C., British Common- 
wealth Occupation Forces in Japan, in 
succession to Lieut.-General Northcott, 
Governor-Designate of New South, Wales. 
He led the advance of the Australians to 
Benghazi in 1941. Since 1945 he has 
commanded Australians in New Guinea, 
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M. NIKOLAI NOVIKOV. 

M. Nikolai Novikov has been appointed 
to succeed M. Gromyko as Soviet 
Ambassador in Washington. He has 
been acting as Charge d’Affaires in 
Washington. M. Gromyko relinquished 
the post upon his appointment as 
permanent representative to the United 
Nations Security Council. 
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THE VEN. H. W. BRADFIELD. 


\ 

\ The confirmation of the election of the Ven. | 
\ H. W. Bradfield, Archdeacon of Croydon and | 
\ Hon. Canon of Canterbury, to the Bishopric of 
\ Bath and Wells took place in a ceremony at | 


\ St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on April 17. 
\ He will succeed the Right Rev. J. W. C. 
\ Wand, D.D., who was appointed Bishop of 
N London last June. 
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MARIE THEKLA WEICHELT. 
Frau Marie Thekla Weichelt, described 
as “‘ private secretary of Adolf Hitler,” 
was arrested at the beginning of April 
by United States security police at 


Wettingen, near Wuerzburg, where she \ 
had been living in disguise. She is | 
¢ being held in custody for questioning 


on Nazi Party activities. 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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ALFRED ROSENBERG. 
Alfred Rosenberg, Hitler’s Minister for the 
Eastern Territories, has been striving to 
absolve himself at Nuremberg from 
responsibility for Nazi crimes in occupied 
Russia by placing all the blame on Hitler. 
At times he spoke with such violence that 
Lord Justice Lawrence had to order him 
to control himself. 
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THE EARI OF ATHLONF, IRIN +OVERNOR- \ THE DEATH OF A GREAT POLITICAL ECONOMIST: LORD KEYNES. 
GENERAL OF CANADA, WITH PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS a Kanes, one edly Greatest polities eoteennes, Ses wn hom z amet 
ei WR . tndints sixty-two. e served in reasury from te) , and was chie 

OF ATHLONE, ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT SOUTHAMPTON. Treasury representative at the Paris Peace Conference. He had been a Trustee 
The Earl of Athlone and Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, of the National Gallery and chairman of the Council for the Encouragement 
arrived at Southampton on April 12, on board the “ Queen Mary.” of Music and the Arts. in July 1944 he was head of the British delegation at 
Lord Athlone, who is seventy-two and uncle of the King, has the Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, and also a member of the dele- 
been Governor-General of Canada since 1940. The installation of gotten which. arranged the terms of the American Loan Agreement in 1945. 
his successor, Lord Alexander, as Governor-General is the subject n February this year he was appointed Governor of the International 
of photographs on earlier pages of this issue. 
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HONOURED IN LONDON 


(L.) RECEIVING THE HUXLEY 
MEMORIAL MEDAL FROM PROF. H. J. FLEURE 


Prof. l’Abbé Henri Breuil, the great French anthropologist, 
received the Huxley Memorial Medal and delivered the Huxley 
Memorial Lecture to the Royal Anthropological Institute at 
University College, Gower Street, on April 16. Prof. Breuil 
is recognised as the leading specialist on the art of the Stone 
Age and the greatest authority on its later implements. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 
1 ABBE HENRI BREUII 
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} Monetary Fund and the Internationa! Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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(L. TO R.) LORD INVERCHAPEL ; 
THE DUTCH PRIME MINISTER ; 
GARDEN OF NO. 10, DOWNING STREET. 


The Anglo-Dutch talks began in London on April 12. Dr. Schermerhorn, the Prime Minister, arrived by 

air in the morning with Dr. van Royen, the Foreign Minister, Professor Logemann, Minister for Overseas 

itories, and Dr. van Mook, Liewtenant-Governor of the Netherlands East Indies. They were enter- 

tained at luncheon by Mr. Attlee. The discussions are largely the continuation of the Anglo-Dutch 

conference at Chequers last December, but growing confidence in an Indonesian agreement is now taking 
the place of the uncertainties and fears of four months ago. 
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OF THE HOUSE OF COMMO 
COL. CLIFTON BROWN ; LORD 
AND SIR WILLIAM REID DICK, 


ON THE TERRACE 
GALLANNOUGH ; 
GALLMAN, 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


(L. TO R.) SIR HARRY BRITTAIN ; MR. B. W 
GREENWOOD ; SIR CAMPBELL STUART; MR. W. J 
Lord Greenwood presided at the first meeting of the Franklin Roosevelt Memorial Committee 
The first report states that a site in Grosvenor Square is suggested for the Roosevelt memorial 
in London, and that the British Government is willing to take over the Square and statue in 
rpetuity. The committee realised that it would be necessary to a Bill through Parliament 
r William Reid Dick was appointed sculptor and Mr W. Gallannough architect 
Grosvenor Square was the wartime H.Q. of the American forces 
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DR. VAN MOOK ; 
AND MR. ATTLEE 


ANGLO-DUTCH TALKS IN LONDON: 
LOGEMANN ; DR. SCHERMERHORN, 
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THE NEW HOME OF THE ROYAL GREENWICH 


A REFUGE FROM LONDON’S SOOT-LADEN ATMOSPHERE AND BRIGHT LIGHTS: 


The Admiralty announced on April 11 that Hurstmonceux Castle, at present the 
residence of Sir Paul Latham, has been chosen as the future home of the Royal 
Greenwich Observatory. Because of the growth of London, astronomical obser- 
vations have been restricted by the impurity ot the atmosphere and the lightness 
of the sky at night, and the removal of the Observatory from the London area 
has become necessary for satisfactory observations. Hurstmonceux Castle was 


selected, after consultation with the Board of Visitors, as the most suitable of a 
number of possibilities. The future of the present Observatory. which was built 
by Sir Christopher Wren in 1675, is under consideration. The removal of the 
Observatory will not involve any change in the position of the prime meridian of 
longitude, which was fixed by international agreement. When the Royal Obser- 
vatory was established in 1675 on its present site, for the advancement of the 


OBSERVATORY: 


THE 15TH-CENTURY CASTLE CHOS 


intact 
a be 





HISTORIC 


oR 1 welpigtipsa A 


science of navigation and nautical astronomy, Greenwich was a country village 
well clear of. London’s smoke. Hurstmonceux Castle was built in 1446 by 
Sir Roger de Fiennes, Treasurer to the Household of Henry the Sixth. In 
1777 the interior was-pulled down, but the outer walls and towers have remained 
intact. From 1939 until last September the Castle was the headquarters of 
a benefit society. Much of the estate will remain in the possession of Sir Paul 


HURSTMONCEUX CASTLE, IN 
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THE SUSSEX WEALD. 
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E CHOSEN BY THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, WHERE OBSERVATIONS WILL BE MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 


Latham (by whose courtesy the photograph is reproduced), who is expected to 
move into Hurstmonceux Place when it is de-requisitioned by the War Depart- 
ment. Hurstmonceux is famous not only for its castle, but also for its “* trugs,"’ 
the wooden baskets that gardeners carry, which are associated with it as 
shepherds’ crooks once were with Pyecombe, and the shepherds’ vast green 
umbrellas, on cane frames, with Lewes. 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE: NEWS PICTURES FROM THE STATES. 


% ‘ : DURING A VISIT TO THE PANTHEON OF GREAT AMERICANS: LORD AND LADY HALIFAX 
< r (CENTRE) SEEN IN FRONT OF THE MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MONUMENT, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ee 


During the last weeks of his stay in the United States as Ambassador, Lord Halifax visited the 
celebrated Mount Rushmore National Monument, and he and Lady Halifax are seen here (with 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S DEATH: THE CROWD LISTENING TO a and Mrs. Poul Bellemy, bolt a right) a front of the hherote cranite portraits of Washington, 
_ ; ‘ aah : ,E :, efferson, Theodore Roosevelt and Lincoln, carved out o iving rock. is colossal portrait group, by 
neg se hae wer wae (Im THe Fence) sttberasis Midas ee nite orn deus the sculptor. Gutzon Borglum, was begun in 1927, when the mountain was dedicated by President Coolidge. 
On April 12, the first anniversary of President Roosevelt's death, in a simple and moving ceremony, k 
Mrs. Roosevelt handed over Hyde Park, 33 acres and the house, which had been the late President’s : 
old home, and President Truman took part in the ceremony of their dedication as a National Shrine 
and memorial. Representatives of American public life, members of the diplomatic corps, and 
representatives of the United Nations Security Council were present. 


“ : , ; : =" . . . mS i 
LINED UP FOR THEIR LAST VOYAGE: JAPANESE SUBMARINES AT THE NAVAL BASE AT , > aon 


SASEBO, JAPAN, READY TO MOVE OUT FOR DEMOLITION BY THE UNITED STATES. NAVY, 


The aerial view of Japanese submarines which we reproduce above was taken over the Japanese Naval CITY BUILDING ON THE WORLD’S FAIR SITE, FLUSHING MEADOWS, NEAR NEW YORK. 
base of Sasebo. Sasebo lies near the north-western extremity of Kyushu, the most southerly of the 


THE INTERIM HOME OF THE,UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY: THE NEW YORK 
four great islands of 7 


mn, and not far from Nagasaki, the city which was destroyed by the second On April 11 the decision or. the temporary site of the United Nations Organisation was announced. 
atomic bomb. On Apri 


1 twenty-four Japanese submarines were blown up by the U.S. Navy, sixt The Sperry Gyroscope Works, some 22 miles out of New York, are to house the secretariat, the 
wn ailon ad at sea in 900 ft. of water. i ' Security Council will continue to use Hunter College buildings in New York; and for the General 
Assembly the New York City authorities have Offered to clean up Flushing Meadows Park--the site 

of the 1939-40 World’s Fair—and prepare suitable buildings. 


~ 


“SS 

THE LATEST INNOVATION IN LUXURIOUS RAIL TRAVEL: THE “ SILVER DOME,” A TWO- 
DECK OBSERVATION CAR TO BE USED ON THE RUN BETWEEN CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
Above and to the right we give two views of the United States’ latest contribution to luxurious rail- 
way travel. These “ vista dome” cars have. as the pictures show, a streamlined glass-enclosed second 
deck in what is described as a “ penthouse’ style. With this additional height and the unimpeded 


4 {the land - 44 le THE INTERIOR OF THE “SILVER DOME” OBSERVATION CAR, SOON TO BE IN’ USE 
view given by the glass construction, the widest extent of t andscape can surveyed in complete ee canon AMD GAM ICISCO: SHOWING : ane . weennn 
comfort—a modern sightseeing without tears BETWEEN CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO; SHOWING THE WIDE RANGE OF ION. 
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‘THE IONOSPHERE ROCKET: A NEW PROJECTILE 
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TO BE USED FOR METEOROLOGICAL PURPOSES. 





AN IONOSPHERE ROCKET BEING ELEVATED BY MOBILE CRADLE INTO 
LAUNCHING POSITION-——-A PROCESS SIMILAR TO THAT USED FOR V-2S. 
. 





THE BLAST OF FLAME AS AN IONOSPHERE ROCKET LEAVES ITS LAUNCHING-TOWER ; 
AND (RIGHT) ITS EXHAUST TRAIL SCATTERED BY WINDS AT VARYING HEIGHTS. 





A LAUNCHING-PLATFORM USED DURING TESTS WITH GERMAN V-2S 
IN NEW MEXICO, WHICH LED TO THE IONOSPHERE ROCKET. 


IONOSPHERE 
68-7 MILES -~ 





(LEFT) A CHART OF THE FLIGHT OF AN IONOSPHERE ROCKET IN RESEARCH TESTS FOR THE PENETRATION OF THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE ; (CENTRE) A NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FIRING 
OF THE NEW ROCKET; AND (RIGHT) THE IONOSPHERE ROCKET ITSELF, WITH ONE OF THE TEAM ENGAGED IN THE EXPERIMENTS. 


A photograph of the American “ionosphere rocket,"" developed by the California and chart on this page show various aspects of the new rocket and its proposed use 
Institute of Technology, appeared in The Jilustrated London News of April 13, as an ionosphere-exploring instrument for meteorological purposes. The ionosphere 
with the announcement that it had created a new altitude record, having soared into rocket was developed from the basic German V-2 war weapon, and its initial tests 
the sky to a height of 230,000 ft.—more than 40 miles. The additional photographs were carried out in New Mexico, where these photographs were taken. 
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OUFLAGE ON THE GRAND SCALE: A “HOUSING ESTATE” 
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AND “STREETS”? SUPPORTED BY A HUGE AREA 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT WORKS IN CALIFORNIA. 


** HOUSES ”’ 
THE 


A GENERAL VIEW OF 
OF NETTING 90 FT. ABOVE 
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THE FAKE RESIDENTIAL AREA 
LANDMARK FOR MILES AROUND. 


SECTION OF 
FORMERLY A 


HILLSIDE": THE 
MAIN HANGAR, 


ON A 
THE HUGE 
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OF THE DUMMY HOUSING ESTATE, SHOWING THE HILLSIDE-LIKE 
WHERE IT SWEEPS OVER THE MAIN HANGAR OF THE PLANT. 


ANOTHER VIEW 
« RISE OF THE NETTING 
| eA 3 ‘UUURROUONRER ORE EDEN LEE TUENNENDUEAADENIANUNNOENAMENERUNOMONORONERONDEOAUGUULENRRRAROLONNNDANNUENANRORERLANNNGNNNL UOGAOUODUDONUNENLADENGURURANORONUURAD NUNN \UOLNNDANONANANDANNNNDAGEGHNAMRMUNUONNNANORURALUNONNNL ALDEN NNN DARRUNDRUNNAANEAQONNANNROAAR 
One of the war's largest-scaie camouflage achievements, now shortly to be 
dismantled, was the disguising of the extensive factory plant and adjoining 
airport of the American Douglas Aircraft Company at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, from aerial and submarine observation. The work of camouflage, 
subsequently described by U.S. Army Engineers as “the finest example of 
protective obscurement in the world,’’ was the joint production of Hollywood 
trick-photography experts and Douglas Company engineers. In effect, a fake 
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GIRL EMPLOYEES OF THE DOUGLAS PLANT TILLING A FAKE GARDEN AT A POINT 


, “ 
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WHERE THE CAMOUFLAGED AREA, BLENDS INTO THE REAL LANDSCAPE. 
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TWO OF THE 90-FT.-HIGH POLES, 400 OF WHICH SUPPORT THE 4,500,000 SQUARE 
FEET OF FIBRE-GLASS NETTING ON WHICH THE “‘ HOUSING ESTATE” 


' 


{ 
RESTS. ’ 


a 
residential area, complete with houses, streets, gardens, trees and parks— 
and even washing hanging on the lines!—was constructed over the top of 
the entire plant and airfield. The Douglas plant is very near to the coast, 
and the biggest single problem facing the camouflage experts was the gigantic 
main hangar—a landmark for many miles around and which could be picked 
up by the periscope of any submarine. The problem was solved by including 
the hangar as a ‘hill’ in the “ built-up area"; and to make assurance 
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E”! ON NETTING ABOVE A VAST AMERICAN AIRCRAFT: PLANT. 
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THIS ‘‘LANDSCAPE’’ OF A RESIDENTIAL AREA IS IN REALITY SUSPENDED ON A BASE OF NETTING, AND BLENDS PERFECTLY WITH THE TRUE ROADS AND LANDSCAPE 





WHERE IT MEETS THEM. SOME go FT. BENEATH THIS ‘HOUSING ESTATE’’ THE AIRCRAFT WORKS WAS IN BUSY PRODUCTION WITHIN RANGE OF JAP SUBMARINES. 
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DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY EMPLOYEES GOING ABOUT THEIR WORK ALONG ONE OF THE STREETS WHICH INTERSECT THE VAST CALIFORNIAN WAR PLANT. ABOVE THEIR 


HEADS IS THE CEILING OF NETTING, THE UPPER SIDE OF WHICH APPEARS AS A COMMUNITY OF HOUSES AMIDST TREES AND GARDENS. é 
\ 
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doubly sure, an entire dummy aircraft plant of framework and cloth was pigmentation which defies observation and photography of the infra-red variety. 
constructed a short distance away, dominated by an imitation of the original Proof of the 100 per cent. effectiveness of the finished project was provided 
main .hangar and flanked by a fake airfield. The “‘ housing estate’ covering on many occasions by pilots unaware of the secret work of camouflage which 
the real plant and airfield was constructed on the top of 4,500,000 square had been carried out, but completely conversant with the Douglas plant airport, 
feet of fibre-glass netting, strung on 1,120,000 ft. of cabies supported by and who after the completion of the project failed utterly to locate the landing-field, 
400 wooden poles 90 ft. high. An interesting point in connection with being forced to put down at nearby airports, where they bitterly protested 


this great enterprise is that the paint used throughout was of a special that someone had moved the whole airfield! 
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THE BRITISH SCENE: NEWS EVENTS RECORDED BY 
CAMERA IN LONDON, YORKSHIRE AND OXFORDSHIRE. 


SHOWING THE LAND BORDERING THE RIVER BETWEEN THE FERRY HOUSE AND HARTSLOCK WOODS, THE 
PROPOSED SITE FOR A SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT: THE THAMES NEAR GATEHAMPTON FERRY, GORING. 


An inquiry by the Ministry of Health into a proposal to erect a sewage-disposal plant on land bordering the Thames 
near Gatehampton Ferry, Goring, was arranged to take place on April 24. In a letter published in “ The Times” on 
April 16, Mr. Noel Rooke wrote: “‘ Knowledge of the Thames from above Lechlade to the Were, and painting on Con- 
tinental rivers also, have long taught me that these particular undulating fields present the most perfect harmony of form 
with the surrounding hills. Brovision of a sewage farm for Goring is overdue; that is no reason for cutting up the best 
thing on the Thames. As it is a chalk formation new slopes could not be made for perhaps 25,000 years, and might A GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE TO BE OPENED BY THE QUEEN ON 


MAY 12: 
not be so good. , . . They lie in the visual centre of the landscape. 


MEN PREPARING THE SITE IN THE BLITZED CHURCHYARD OF ST. JAMES’S 
Fs é CHURCH, PICCADILLY, WHICH WAS DAMAGED IN OCTOBER 1940. 





PRS THE FIRST COAL OBTAINED FROM A SEAM ADJOINING THE GARDEN IN THE 


PHASE OF OPEN-CAST MINING AT WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE. 
THE SITE OF OPEN-CAST COAL-MINING RECENTLY CARRIED OUT AS PART OF THE WENTWORTH . 


WOODHOUSE SCHEME AND NOW FARMLAND: PINFOLD FIELD. 

In view of the concern felt over the condition to which the grounds of Wentworth Woodhouse may be 

reduced by Open-cast coal-mining, the photograph reproduced above may be of interest. It shows the site 

of a seam at Wentworth Woodhouse which has already been worked out and the earth restored. It will 
be seen that when the soil has been levelled the site can be used as farmland. 


THE RETURN OF LONDON'S STATUES FROM THE COUNTRY, WHERE THEY WERE SENT TO AVOID LONDON THROWS OFF ITS WARTIME SHABBINESS : LEICESTER 
DAMAGE IN THE BLITZ: AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF KING GEORGE HI, BEING HOISTED ON TO RAILED OFF AND WITH SOIL TURNED READY FOR RE-GRASSING, 
iTS PLINTH IN COCKSPUR STREET, OFF TRAFALGAR SQUARE, WELCOME SIGHT IN AN AUSTERE WORLD. 
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THE INGENUITY OF PRISONERS-OF-WAR: 


| MECHANICAL GADGETS MADE OR JUNK. 
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t ALLIED PRISONERS FROM JUNK 


MATERIAL IN THE JAPANESE cuu N G KA 1 1945 ; Gund ios 
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CAMP AT CHUNGKAI, THAI 
LAND, FOR THE WEIGHING OF 








THE CAMP RATIONS, THESE \ , 

t . \ THIS DENTISTS CHAIR AT THE CHUNGKAI CAMP WAS MADE OF LENGTHS 
DRAWINGS ARE BY LIEUT. : ¥ ° eee . ed 
STANLEY GIMSON, R.A,, HIM- bee BAMBOO AND OTHER SCRAP MATERIAL, WITH INTERLACED TWINE FOR 

{A SEAT. If WAS USED BY THOUSANDS OF P.O.W.S OVER A_ PERIOD OF 
\ 


SELF A PRISONER. 
tm Fan MORE THAN TWO YEARS. “a 


CkOG - BOX 
(Sloite bamboo) Cymba! 


Brass 








Cympats {fin 
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‘ THE BODY OF THIS DOUBLE-BASS WAS MADE OF ODD ; 
PIECES OF PLYWOOD, OTHER PARTS OF TEAK. ONLY 

















ONE STRING WAS A TRUE DOUBLE-BASS STRING, THE rn E PERCUSSION SECTION OF THE PRISON ORCHESTRA MEDLEY OF IMPROVISE! T ms 
c E ISSION § N af SON ~ : CDLEY O Q OVISED GADG 
OTHERS BEING SIGNALLERS’ TELEPHONE WIRE. { 7 . a Me! F SarROV ine AEGE Ve 
mY a " BYILT UP AROUND ONE GENUINE DRUM-PEDAL AND 
A WAR-WEARY SIDE-DRUM. OTHER ‘“‘ HOME-MADE ™ 








INSTRUMENTS INCLUDED GUITARS AND A _ VIOLIN, 





PUESTILLER ¥ 
CHUNGKAL HOSPITAL i 
) 1944 | oT eee 
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CUUNGKAI- 1944 
Goins on, 
a \, 


A PATTERN OF AN ARTIFICIAL LEGA REAL BLESSING TO 
} MORE THAN 100 “amPpuUTS” IN THE CAMP—PRODUCED BY 
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y 
’ A “CONTRAPTION” WHICH SAVED MANY LIVES: THE PLANT FOR PRODUCING DISTILLED WATER, ‘) | CO-OPERATION OF DOCTORS AND CARPENTERS. RUBBER CAME 
CONTRIVED FROM TWO 4-GALLON KEROSENE TINS AND ODDMENTS OF TIN AND TUBING. } \ FROM MOTOR-CAR CUSHIONS; LEATHER FROM LEGGINGS. } 
Allied prisoners of war returning from the Far East have brought with them not only | of camp life: rationing, medical services and entertainment. The beam balance 
r tales of hardships and atrocities, but also accounts of the resource and ingenuity dis- constructed for the weighing of rations in fact served a medical purpose as well, being 
used for the weighing of hospital patients. The instruments of the camp orchestra 


played in making life bearable in the Japanese prison camps. A typical example was 
the camp at Chungkai, in Thailand, where the above drawings were made by Lieut. 
Stanley Gimson, R.A., one of the prisoners, and where the prisoner-craftsmen, using 
bamboo, petrol tins, and a strange assortment of salvaged scrap as materials, and hope- 
lessly inadequate tools, turned out an amazing variety of mechanical gadgets. The 
drawings represent only a few of the gadgets developed in the Chungkai camp, but | 
these few show how the prisoners’ inventiveness was applied to three separate spheres | 


were cleverly contrived from many types of junk, and on them the orchestra played 
everything from symphonies to swing. The distilling plant, when the camp was 
threatened by a cholera epidemic, supplied the water for saline injections which saved 
many lives. These drawings, made early in 1944 and later buried in a sealed bottle, 
escaped the general confiscation of documents carried out by the Japanese at the 
beginning of 1945, and were recently brought back to this country by Lieut. Gimson. 
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DESTROYING WARTIME DETERRENTS TO ADMIT BELGIUM'S ' PEACETIME VISITORS : 
A CONCRETE EMPLACEMENT ON THE SITE OF OSTEND’S KURSAAL, WHICH WAS 
DEMOLISHED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR COASTAL-DEFENCE PREPARATIONS. 


THE TRIAL RUN OF A RESUMED LUXURY TRAVEL SERVICE: THE “GOLDEN ARROW ”’ 
LONDON TO PARIS, V/A DOVER AND CALAIS, BOAT-TRAIN. 

The daily passenger service of the Southern Railway’s “ Golden Arrow” was restored on April 15. 

Fares between London and Paris are £6 10s. (first class, single) and £4 10s. (second class, single), 

the journey occupying @2 hours. A new bar-car, named the Trianon Bar, is available to all 

passengers. The service was inaugurated in 1939 with the s.s. ‘ Canterbury,” now, after its war 

service, sailing as the first cross-Channel civilian passenger-ship to be equipped with radar. 


MR. JINNAH (ON PLATFORM, LEFT) ADDRESSING THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE’S 
CONVENTION AT THE ANGLO-ARABIC SCHOOL IN DELHI ON APRIL 7. 
At the Delhi Convention, Mr. Jinnah reiterated his demand for Pakistan, and said that the League 
could not agree to any interim arrangement unless Pakistan were previously conceded and undertakings 
given of its fulfilment without delay. As we go to press there seems little hope of agreement between 
Congress and the Muslim League, but both parties may eventually accept a compromise. 
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THE ARRIVAL AT NORTHOLT OF THE FIRST CONTINGENT OF FRENCH CHILDREN 
TO BE GUESTS OF BRITAIN FOR THE NEXT THREE-AND-A-HALF MONTHS. 


On April 15 eight aircraft brought the first contingent of 124 out of 200 sons and daughters of 
French resistance workers who are guests in Britain for three-and-a-half months. y are first 
staying at Finnamore Woods Camp, near Marlow, Bucks, before going for eight weeks as guests 
in the homes of British families. No charge is made for their visit, which has been arranged and 
financed by three voluntary organisations. All the children are from poor families. 


THE MOST POWERFUL AERO-MOTOR IN PRODUCTION IN THE WORLD: THE ROLLS-ROYCE 
““ NENE” JET-PROPULSION ENGINE, WHICH WEIGHS ONLY I550 LBS. 


This new Rolls-Royce engine has a thrust of 5000 Ibs., which is equivalent to 15,000 Bp 600 m.p.h. 

It is the “big brother” of the record-breaking Derwent V. engine, which, when instal in the twin- 

engined Gloster Meteor, established the world’s speed record of 606 m.p.h. It will now be possible for 

single-engined aircraft to fly at this speed with the “ Nene’’ engine, and such machines will form the 
basis of our fighter defences in the future. . 


DR. ROSENSAFT (LEFT) UNVEILING A PLAQUE ON THE JEWISH MEMORIAL STONE COM- 

MEMORATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE LIBERATION OF BELSEN CONCENTRATION CAMP. 

This stone, inscribed in ish and Yiddish, was erected under the auspices of the Central Jewish 

Committee for the British of occupation, of which Dr. Rosensaft is the Chairman. Hundreds 

of former inmates, who had housed at a camp in the neig of Belsen, carrying wreaths 
and banners, marched across the camp site to attend the ceremony. 
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CLASSIFIED BY HOEFNAGEL WITH INSECTS: THE MYSTERIOUS HAIRY FOLK. 


“ <PSWEN ety aengn “ —— — 


: . A i 7 f . # ‘ . a 4 
O mm’ misacuss quod fit pee Home. mains mn tacn ns ef Home 





HE exquisite Natural ae ’ ait se, : - a ph 

er ee = - Wisibtilinm ommum mAXIMHS ef Aundss, jumstiitiiam DEVS 
Hoefnagel produced for the =~ Ser man ci yo Ey ee ie By 
Emperor (c. 1580) (recently ase wee mdm efe Pictmns, Denton the Credimmas Mane 


sold at Sotheby’s and = ; 

from which we repro. = | ; se eae Fi mao oN 
duced a number of pages . : : i. 
in our issue of March 23) . 

was divided by the artist 
into four sections after the 
old four elements. *‘ Earth ”’ 
covered quadrupeds and 
reptiles; “‘ Air’ flying and 
amphibious animals; 
“‘Water” aquatic and 
shelled animals ; and lastly, 
to ‘‘ Fire’’ were ascribed 
“‘ Rational animals and in- 
sects.’’ The first two items 
of this last book are, some- 
what equivocally, the two 
pictures we reproduce (fac- 
simile size) on this page. 
On the page facing the 
Hairy Man’s portrait there 
is a Latin inscription in an 
exquisite hand _ recording 
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that this was Pedro Gon- wf 
zalez, a native of the Canary “ 
Islands and a protégé of . 
the King of France, and z 
that he was with the monks “4 

Bs 


in Bohemia during the 
year 1582. There are also 
some Latin verses, pur- 
porting to be by Pedro's 
hand which may be roughly 
translated thus: * Teneriffe 
bore me: but covered 
my body with bristles—a 

(Continued on right, 
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CLASSIFIED AMONG THE INSECTS AND RATIONAL ANIMALS: PEDRO GONZALEZ, THE HAIRY MAN (A. 1582), AND HIS FRENCH WIFE 
“cc s >. 1 
OF OUTSTANDING BEAUTY : A PAGE OF HOEFNAGEL’S NATURAL HISTORY, COMMISSIONED BY THE EMPEROR RUDOLPH. 





Continued. 
> - , portent of Nature. 
LADATE Pyvert Downum. BE eral 
} second mother and 
4 reared me from boy- 
hood to man’s estate : 
and taught me the 
liberal arts, the Latin 
tongue and how to 
lay aside savage cus- 
toms. By the help 
of the Gods there 
1 befell me likewise a 
wife of outstanding 
beauty and distin- 
guished children to 
bless our union. In 
this offspring one may 




















a an | 
a +h judge the gifts of 
a | Nature : inasmuch as 
>) some of the children 
$3 ; favour their mother 
~) in looks and 
7) complexion, whereas 
> 4 others ‘are covered in 
ehh hair and take after 
"> their father.” The 
; { pious adjuration— 


** Praise the Lord, o 
ye children, praise 
the name of the 
Lord” —which 
accompanies the por- 
trait of the children, 
seems like a hard 
counsel of perfection 
to them. 


> “xen 
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TWO OF THE HAIRY MAN'S CHILDREN. “ some,” WROTE THEIR FATHER IN LATIN VERSE, “ FAVOUR THEIR MOTHER IN LOOKS AND COMPLEXION, 
WHEREAS OTHERS ARE COVERED WITH HAIR AND TAKE AFTER THEIR FATHER.” 
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THE 


PAGES FROM ARTISTS’ 








TWO PAGES FROM A PARIS SKETCH-BOOK OF WILLIAM 
CALLOW, R.W.S. (1812-1908)—SHOWING (LEFT) A VIEW 
OF THE PONT ROYAL AND TUILERIES AND (RIGHT) 
THE. VIEW FROM THE TUILERIES (BOTH DATED 1831). 
(INSET, ABOVE RIGHT.) A LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
FROM A SKETCH-BOOK OF GEORGE ROMNEY (1734-1802). 


HE Department of Paintings of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has staged (in Room 74, 

on the first floor) an Exhibition of some sixty or 
more Masterpieces of British Water-Colour Drawing. 
The Museum's collection of this most characteristic 
braneh of British art is unsurpassed in range and 
quality, and the current exhibition, by its concen- 
tration on drawings which are of the first rank, 
emphasises the richness and quality of its posses- 
sions.’ Of especial interest is a section which, as it 
were, introduces the main collection—a section of 
drawings and sketch-books by British artists, chosen 
from the collections of the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration and Design. This provides the logical 
background for the finished water-colours and shows 
the artists’ first conceptions or their original working 
out in monochrome of their intentions. Our illus- 
trations on these pages from some of these examples 
(Continued on right. 
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SKETCH-BOOKS: A NOVEL EXHIBITION. 
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(ABOVE.) TWO NOTES OF 
THE YORKSHIRE SCENE 
BY DAVID COX (1783- 

1859). SKETCH-BOOK < 
PAGES SHOWING (L.) 
A ROADSIDE SCENE 
ON THE WAY FROM 
KIRKBY STEPHEN, TO 
SEDBERGH (SPELT 
“ SEDBURGH " BY COX) 
AND (R.) IN SEDBERGH. 


(RIGHT.) A SKETCH BY 
HOLLAR’S INTIMATE 
FRIEND, THE YORK- 
SHIREMAN FRANCIS 
PLACE (1647-1728), 
OF LAMBETH PALACE 
FROM MILLBANK. 


Continued.) 


for drawing. He was an intimate friend of the artist Hollar, and the antiquary | 


Ralph Thoresby. 


His works, which are very rare, show him to have had genius, 
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and it is to be regretted that he lacked application. 
reign he was offered a pension of £500 a year to draw the Royal Navy, but that he 


(ABOVE.) “EVENING SCENE.”’ 
A PENCIL, CHALK AND WASH 
PAGE IN A SKETCH-BOOK BY 
PETER DE WINT (1784-1849). 


Continued.) 
show their charm = and 
throw light on the artists’ 
methods. Remarkable among 
these is the sketch-book of 
Francis Place, from whose 
work we reproduce a London 
panorama from Millbank. 
Place was a lawyer until 
1665, when, leaving London 
on account of the Great 
Plague, he took the oppor- 
tunity of abandoning a pro- 
fession he had never liked and 
of indulging his propensity 
(Continued below. 
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MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


Continued .} _ 
refused sooner than suffer restriction or lose his independence. Also included in the exhibition 
are a charming Romney sketch for a landscape, three of De Wint’s sketch-books and a volume 
of William Callow’s exquisite drawings of Paris. The main exhibition, which starts in point of 
date with the Francis Place drawing previously mentioned, proceeds through a group of eighteenth- 
century topographical drawings to the magnificent Paul Sandy gowache drawing of the North 
Terrace, Windsor Castle, and works by Rowlandson and Dayes. There follow five splendid 


. R. tic landsca which stand at the beginning of an era of 
drawings by J. R. Cozens, roman pes : “S 


(ABOVE.) 
“ KIRKSTALL ABBEY, 
YORKSHIRE —EVEN- 
ING "' ; THOMAS GIR- 
TIM (1775-1802.) 


(LEFT.) 

“VIEW IN THE 
ISLAND OF ELBA” ; 
JOHN ROBERT 
COZENS (1752-1797). 


(1782-1842.) 


Continued.) 

great achievement by 
British landscape 
artists, the age of 
Towne, Girtin, Turner, 
Cotman and De Wint, 
all of whom are 
represented at the ex- 
hibition and some of 
whom are illustrated 
here. Two early 
drawings by Samuel 
Palmer are also 
shown at the Museum, 
and a wall is devoted 
to the group of artists 
who followed Boning- 
ton in exploring the 
pictorial charm of the 
streets of Paris and 
other Continental 
centres. Works by Bir- 
ket Foster and also by 
members of the pre- 
Raphaelite school show 
the development of 
English landscape in 
water-colour, and works 
by Whistler and Steer 
round off the achieve- 
ment of more than 

two hundred years. 


“THE SOURCE OF THE ARVEIRON’’; FRANCIS TOWNE 


(1740-1816). 
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THE. PROBLEM OF: THE EDIBLE FROG. 


UR British anrphibia, when compared with those of the rest of Europe, are few in 
number and inconspicuous in babit, and it is doubtful whether the best known of 


them would be as familiar to us as they are, but for their hab’ 
in ponds and streams during the breeding season. 


the palmate newt, having a more localised distribution, are 
natterjack does occur it is usually plentiful, and the 
palmate newt, although occurring sporadically all over 
England, really belongs to the West Country. In Devon 
and Cornwall, and over most of Wales, it is the common 
newt, often to the exclusion of the other two species. 

Whether the edible frog is a native of Britain or an 
importation from the Continent is a question that is often 
discussed but has never been satisfactorily answered. Of 
its early history we have no information, for until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to the inhabitants of 
this country a frog was just a frog, and no attempt was 
made to distinguish one species from another. The first 
authentic record of its occurrence in England is when a 
certain Mr. Berney, between 1837 and 1842, imported somie 
1700 individuals from France and Belgium, and liberated 
them in and around his home at Morton Hall, in Norfolk. 
The last consignment of 1300 was brought over “‘ in large 
hampers made like slave ships, with plenty of tiers ; these 
were movable and were covered with water-lily leaves 
stitched on them, so that the frogs might be comfortable 
and feel at home.” What object the enterprising Mr. 
Berney had in mind in introducing them we are not told, 
but it does not appear that he wanted them to eat. 
The descendants of those early-Victorian settlers still live in 
Norfolk to-day. 

It is now generally accepted by those who study the amphibia 
that the term edible frog covers two distinct but closely related 
species. One, Rana riditbunda, inhabits Central and Eastern 
Europe and extends its range into Southern Russia and Persia; it 
is absent from France and Italy, but turns up again in Spain. 
The intervening gap is filled by the true esculenta which inhabits 
also Germany and Poland. There is thus a considerable overlap 
in the distribution of the two forms, and although interbreeding 
has been known to occur, the reason why it does not normally 
take place is because the two have different breeding times, 
ridibunda pairing some two weeks in advance of esculenta. 

Since 1842, and on many separate occasions, hundreds of 
edible frogs, of both species, have been imported into England 
from France, Belgium and Germany, and liberated in parts of 
South-East England. Many of the colonies have died out, in 
spite of the fact that they usually breed freely once they have 
settled down. One possible reason for this failure to survive is 
that the metamorphosis of the tadpole in this country often 
takes longer than in the hotter summers of Europe. Many of 
the larva, in consequence, are forced to over-winter and they 
can be found, their transformation still not completed, as 
late as June of the following year. 

An attempt is to be made this summer to discover how 
many colonies exist in England, where they are located, and 
which of the two species makes up the colony, for it is unlikely 
that both live in the same ponds, and letters concerning the 
edible frog or, better still, specimens, would be welcomed by 
the author of this article, c/o British Museum, South Ken- 
sington, London. The available records show that they may 
be found in any of the counties south-east of a line drawn 
from the Wash to Dorset. During this century colonies are 
known to have been living at Shere, Chilworth and Wisley, in 
Surrey ; Barking, in Kent; and at Bishopsgate on the River 
Itchen, in Hampshire. Are they there to-day ? 

The edible frog is a handsome creature, and with its 
green livery and pale green or yellow stripe down the middle 
of the back is easily distinguished from the Common Frog, 
Rana temporaria. It breeds in May, at least two months later 
than temporaria, and the loud croakings of the males at that 
time are well known to those who live in the neighbourhood. 
At times they can be most disturbing. In the winter of 
1934-1935 twelve individuals that had been forcibly hiber- 
nated in cold storage for eighteen months and without food 
were liberated by a gentleman in his gardenin Kent. By 
1937 they had multiplied and spread over the surrounding 
district to such an extent that they had become a real 
nuisance. The powerful choruses of the creatures in May 
and June so disturbed the villagers that they were unable 
to sleep. The frog to them suddenly became a national 
menace. Meetings of protest were held in the districts 
overrun by the invaders and letters were addressed to 
Parliament and to the Minister of Health. The Govern- 
ment, as usual, did nothing about it, but then a curious thing 
happened. From that time the vitality of the frogs began 
to decline. By the following spring the whole scene was 
changed. The strident voices had degenerated into a thin, 
tinny cry, and peace returned to the countryside. 

In its habits the edible frog is more strictly aquatic than 
the Common Frog, and spends most of its time throughout 
the summer either in the water or at its edge. If their food 
supply gives out, however, or for some reason or other they 
decide to leave their abode, they will often travel miles to 
get to new quarters, making the journey by night and some- 
times over country where no moisture of any kind is available. 
What particular sense directs them on their way we do not 
know. They are shy creatures and not easily caught, diving 
into the water at the first sign of danger. But their patience 
is soon exhausted—or are they inquisitive ?—for if one keeps 
quite still they soon reappear, usually at the very spot at 
which they went in. With their heads just showing above the 
water, they survey the scene, ready at the first movement of 
the enemy to disappear again. They are not afraid of the 
sun, and provided that they can keep their bodies moist and 

cool, will bask freely in it. A method employed by the pro- 
fessional frog-catchers on the Continent is to fish for them 


SP 


without a hook, using a piece of red rag as a bait. There is not much flesh on a frog, and only 
the hind legs are eaten, fried and crisped like whitebait, or served with sauce or in a risotto. 


Actually there is no difference in flavour between the flesh of the 


frog, and in March and April, before the edible frog has emerged from hibernation, Rana 
temporaria takes its place on the menus. When it is dressed up as Chartreuse de Grenouilles 
or Grenouille A la Nimoise, not even a gourmet could tell the difference.—Matcouim A. Suirn. 


Of our six species, the frog, the toad, 
and the smooth and great-crested newts are fairly well known, but the natterjack and 
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less often seen. Where the 








(ABOVE) THE TADPOLE OF Rana Temporaria AND (BELOW) THE TADPOLE OF 
Rana Esculenta FOR COMPARISON—ALTHOUGH THE ADULTS OF THE TWO 
DISPARITY IN THE SIZES OF THE 


ECIES DO NOT DIFFER MUCH IN SIZE, THE 


TADPOLES 1S VERY MARKED. 





its tobaa 


THE COMMON FROG, Rana Temporaria, WHICH TAKES THE PLACE 

OF THE EDIBLE FROG AS A DELICACY ON THE MENU IN THE 

MONTHS OF MARCH AND APRIL, AS IT EMERGES FROM HIBERNATION 
EARLIER. 





SLIGHTLY LARGER THAN THE COMMON FROG AND DISTINGUISHED BY THE 

DISTINCTIVE LINE OF PALE GREEN OR YELLOW RUNNING DOWN THE 

MIDDLE OF ITS BACK: THE episte rroc, Rana Esculenta, MANY 

HUNDREDS OF WHICH HAVE FROM TIME 10 TIME BEEN IMPORTED INTO 
ENGLAND AND LIBERATED, 


do. 


edible frog and the common 


But vegetables want thinking about.” 





ew ten years have passed since Ernest Sutherland Bates did a great service for the 
ordinary reader by producing a Bible “‘ designed to be read as literature.” 

was printed as prose, verse as verse, drama as drama, letters as letters. And, except in 

the case of Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs, in which the Revised Version 

was used, the text was that of the Authorized Version of 1611—that majestic work which 

has been called “‘ the noblest monument of English prose.” 


In it prose 


Now, Mary Ellen Chase, the 
American novelist, comes forward with ‘‘ THE BiBLE AND 
THE Common Reaver” (Collins; 10s. 6d.). Unlike 
Sutherland Bates, she does not select and display the 
actual contents, leaving the reader to find the beauty 
and the greatness for himself ; she seeks to interpret the 
matchless epic, and to show the utter loveliness of the 
language. Her introductory chapters are of considerable 
interest as they describe the Bible and its people, the 
history and characteristics of the Jews and the making 
of the Authorized Version. In this last connection she 
quotes two familiar passages as they were rendered by 
translators in three of the earlier versions, and then as 
they reached ‘their final beauty and triumph. The 
shorter of the two is a verse from what is perhaps the 
most beautiful chapter in the Bible, Job 38. Here it is: 

Coverdale : When the morning stars gave me praise, 
and when all the angels of God rejoiced. 

Geneva : When the stars of the morning praise me 
together, and all the children of God rejoiced. 

Bishops’ : When the morning stars praised me together, 
and all the children of God rejoiced triumphantly. 

Authorized: When the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

Miss Chase says that in many years of teaching English 

literature she bas enjoyed no literary adventures as she has 

those within the pages of the Old and the New Testaments. 

That accounts in no small measure for the undoubted effect 

this book will have upon the common reader. 

““No doubt he .. . sat attentive as his father read 
whole chapters of the Bible to the assembled family.” So 
Stuart Cloete writes of the boy, Stephanus Johannes Paulus 
Kruger in “Arrican Portraits” (Collins; 12s. 6d.), an 
arresting account of Kruger, leader of the Boers, Cecil Rhodes, 
Empire builder, and Lobengula, last of the “‘ earth-shaking ” 
Kaffir kings. Seldom can three such contrasting types have 
had their lives intermixed as these three did. And the out- 
come was dramatic in the extreme. Stuart Cloete writes of 
three stars, travelling independently, in the political firmament 
of Africa. He tells the story of their beginnings, “* of the time 
when their orbits intersected, cutting each other, destroying 
each other ; of the lesser stars, of the passions and impulses 
which influenced them by the pull of hereditary conditioned 
gravity. And finally of their destruction—of the death of the 
giants.” There are stories and incidents galore within this 
major story. There are men of strange character. And ever 
behind the happenings and the people, the greed and the 
lust and the bloodshed, there is Africa. 

Among those who landed on the Normandy beaches on 
D-Day wer 27 officers and 565 men of the 1st Battalion the 
Gordon Highlanders. By the time the famous Fifty-first 
Highland Division, of which they formed part, reached Bremen 
the following April after ten months of continuous fighting, no 
fewer than 75 officers and 986 men of the 1st Gordons had been 
lost in battle. Small wonder Martin Lindsay, who commanded 
the Battalion in sixteen operations, who was wounded, men- 
tioned in despatches and awarded the D.S.O., entitles his 
account of those ten months, ‘So Few Gor TurouGn ” 
(Collins ; 12s. 6d.). He tells his Odyssey in diary form. This 

is, perhaps, somewhat unfortunate, for all such diaries tend 
to grow tedious with reiteration of detail. But for the reader 
who is tenacious enough to plod through these day-by-day 
records, there is much excellent material to be found. Not 
least is the writer’s discovery in his own person of how true 
Lord Moran was in his “‘ Anatomy of Courage” when he 
said that a man’s courage was capital which he was always 
spending. There is one entry, dated March 23, which reads : 

“* Until a month or two ago, though I hated being shelled, 
I used positively to look forward to the thrill of battle. Now, 
though I have not yet got to the stage of dreading an action, 
I get no pleasure out of it and look forward only to the end 
of the war.” A week later he records that an operation took 
seven hours instead of three or four, ‘‘ because I was windy... . 
The truth is that I am not half the man I was six or even 
three months ago, and seem to have lost all my old dash.” 

There are grim stories of the bombing of our infantry by 
our own airmen, American and British ; there is bitter com- 
ment on the poor ratio of decorations awarded “ other ranks ” 
despite recommendation; there are behind-the-scenes 
bunglings. I found the best way to read this diary is 
to take it in moderate doses. 

To pass from battle and bloodshed, be it in Africa or in 
Europe, to the peace and beauty of the English countryside is 
most refreshing. In‘ Back or Bevonp ” (Blandford Press ; 
12s. 6d.), S. L. Bensusan remarks that to talk casually of 
woodland in Maytime to a man whose life chains him to a 
great city may make you feel suddenly ashamed, for such 
speech sounds like a boast. Certainly the appeal of wood 
and wold is strangely compelling at this time of the year. But 
Mr. Bensusan tells of much more than rural Essex in Maytime. 
All the charm of the country through all the seasons of the 
year is touched on in his pages, no less than the people he 
knows in his remote retreat. A Foreword reminds us that it is 
nearly forty years since he wrote his first country book, and 
though he declares this to be the last book of its kind he will 
write, one hopes he will relent, for it makes pleasant reading. 

One of his most delightful characters is a Mr. Tripp, 
freeholder, pensioner, gardener, man of independent views. 
One day Mr. Bensusan ventured to compliment him on the 
nice show of flowers in his garden, to be met with the retort : 
“I don’t think nothin’ to flowers. Grow theirselves they 

For those who still have to put the vegetable plot 


before the herbaceous border in order to “‘Grow More Food,” “‘Goop HEALTH IN THE GARDEN” 
(Simpkin Marshall ; 3s. 6d.) will do much to ease their thinking, for it is a practical little hand- 
book of vegetable pests and diseases and the methods of prevention and control. Identification 
of such “ undesirables " by means of the written word is not always easy, so the coloured plates 
with whicn the book is provided are among its most valuable teatures.—W. R. Catverr. 
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Gn peaceful wale... 


‘THE British Power Boat Company’s M.T.Bs and M.G.Bs together with 

Rescue Launches and Ancillary Craft, originated, designed and developed 
by Hubert Scott-Paine, have had as their background grim War-Time 
harbours. Today they sail in peaceful waters—to be joined by High Speed 
Craft in the Service of Port, Police, Customs, Pilotage, Medical and Fire 
Prevention Authorities, Seaplane Tenders and craft for the operation and 
control of Marine Aircraft, and for the private owner. These demands in 
the rehabilitation of Post-War Trade and Commerce are now absorbing an 
ever-growing proportion of our production facilities. 


THE BRITISH POWER BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


CONSTRUCTORS OF SCOTT-PAINE SURFACE CRAFT 
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if it takes a little longer: these 


fundamentals of Rover policy are 
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clearly apparent in every detail of 


the new models now on the road. 
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HEADACHE has 
one thing in common 
with Rheumatism, 

Neuritis, Toothache, 


Sleeplessness, 

Colds and ’Flu: 

like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’. 


There are various sorts of Head- 
ache. There is the nervy, nagging 
pain that worry brings on. 
is the sha insistent misery of 
neuralgia. re is the over-tired 
reminder, at the end of a wearing 
day, that ee - and exacting 
work must offset prone 
relaxation if your heal not 

of Head- 


to suffer. 
‘Genasprin’ 




























Whatever your ty 
ache, two tablets o' 
taken in a little water will work 
wonders with the pain. The cause 
of the pain is another matter and 
may call for a doctor's advice. 

‘G in’ is the safe brand of 
aspirin that will not harm heart 
or digestion. And _ fortunately 
‘Genasprin’ is one of the things 
for which it is no longer necessary 
to accept a substitute: you can get 
it from any chemist at 1/5d. and 
2/3d. 


At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 
S.Doy Some be eet 
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SAVE FUEL 


with 


ESSE 


HEAT STORAGE 
COOKERS AND 
WATERHEATERS 






World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill at a cost of 
2/10jd. per oz. 


bplerian 


of teat particular becca.” 


EARL BALDWIN 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Props: Smith & Wellstood Led. Est. 1854 
Bonnybridge, Scotland 
Advisory Dept: 

46 Davies Street, - - London, W.1 


CKEKEKKKKEKECECEEEE | A GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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" Wh y I read 
The Yorkshire Post” 


Voice of the North 
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NOW IN | 
PRODUCTION! | 





ALL-WAVE | 
RADIO 








THIS 5-VALVE ALL-WAVE SUPERHET 
receiver is the first of the G.E.C. 
peace-time productions . . . an 
entirely new set, bearing the stamp 
of G.E.C. quality and housed in a 
handsome plastic cabinet. Supplies 
at the moment are limited but every 
effort is being made to increase pro- 
duction. Available in both AC and 


AC/DC versions. 


* a 
RADIO & TELEVISION 


AC MODEL Price £14.14.0 (plus £3.3.3 purchase iax). 
AC/DC MODEL Price £15.10.0 (plus £3.6.8 purchase tax) 








Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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, i ers _ 
OUT OF SODA AGAIN! | 


it will be when | 
and Bulbs 


an 





What a boon 
Sparklets Syphons 

are again obtainable. 
There are prospects of better | 
supplies in the near future and | 
you will soon be able to make 

at homie the purest, freshest | 
“soda” that ever sparkled up | 
a drink. 


Sparklets 


(REGO TRADE MARK) 





HYGIENIC_CONVENIENT—ECONOMICAL 25/3; 


Maximam Prices: Per bottle 
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The Silo 


BENTLEY 
—- 8 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 4412 
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deteneys | Lerdict goeS to 
BY smeaiaune | Paton Laces. 


GIN DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 


Tanqueray Gordon & Co., Ltd 


Seton's 


y | SHOE & BOOT 
(1A bl Ae) 








FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part 


This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely 
6d., 


P.3 
WM. PATON. 1 TO JOHNSTONE . SCOTLAND 
Half-bottle 13/3. U.K. only ° 
that it shall not without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 
amd that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out of otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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